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EFFECTS OF PREMATURE DRILL 
ARITHMETIC 


IN THIRD-GRADE 


GH error, five important charts were omitted from the articl ie Effects 
ire Drill in Third-Grade Arithmetie’’ by Williar \. Brownell 1 rlotte 
This articl peured on pages 17-28 the Septe er, 1935, issus 8 
ti t run the rtiele avain, this time panied y tl a the 
selves are printed herewitl The ss ror Ss that the re t 
I he September O35. pssue f this vazine will have 1 ' le 
harts into their correet context, and those wl did not re t le 
is al tt charts will be stimulat t nsult the t ' I 
i 
report nvestigatior vy actually gain a larger numb S 
| een tl s ] mission bee te 
‘ » 
CHART | 
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CHART Il 
\ COUNTER 


DATA ON GROUP 


Mark arithmet Grade I, C+ Time, —mir 24 


5 
He 4 
2 
ca 


8 l t lown 8 jand & t's see, 9 and 8 makes 
5 “ t me se “ ! ; 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 1 17 S 
e if 4 », | l 1s ted out loud on fingers) 
; | t jand ¢ et me see Jjand 0 
‘ ke 9, 10, 11, 12, 13,(On finger . 
i 
} I } 
zw x l | ‘ t \ 1 
s ; 
. in finge 15 
j 8 ta ure f i ire ¢ 
tly to 
sw Sand ¥ are so 10 wa yu 





terview III 


i i put down © and rry . Aloud 
would be 5 
5s I i yar 1, 11,1 l 4,15 
x { 4 ; finger ~ ‘ 
2.8 r - i put down 8 and carr & sre 1 
w . t g G = Counted a i - 
oy s t g \ ; or + 
{ ia “ ‘ ' " 4,—I mean, 4 and 5 . 
“ 8 ( 8 OA j finger ~ame 
A ‘ ww I , 11 Ma ha ' ‘ 15 5 
A 8 6 ( ; nted on fingers 
5 8 w 1 he Sw 8 and ; 11 (Counted a 
. 1 r ; finger Sar 
. Sw ’ Sand re 5 8,9, 10, 11 Aloud 
g = ' , 4 15 finger Same 
r , 
’ 
' +H ‘ Arne "i t left. 
’ . , es are the answers 
: 





CHART I\ 


i Vaca —_e- 



































4 boy, age § years. 
in first month of Grade III, C, 


Interview I 


8 and 9 are,—let’s see, 8 and 8 are 
i6, and 9 and 9 are 18, so it’s 1 be- 
hind, 17 


6 and 9,— I was thinking that 5 and 
4 is 14, so 6 and 9 is 1 more,—it's 15 


7 and 9 would be,—7 and 7 are 14,— 
just 2 more, so it’s 15, 16 


7 and 8,—it’'s 17; no, it can't be. 7 
und 8 more,—7 and 8,— 8 and 8 is 
it, 7 and 7 is 14, then 7 and 8 are 15 


and 4 are 7 


)and 8 are,— 9 and 9 is 18; 9and 8 
s 17. No, it can't be 17. 8 and 8 is 
i6; Sand 9is 17. It is 17. 


’ and 4 are 6 


und 7 18, 


; 7 and 7 is 14, and 1 
nore ts 15 


und 6 is,— 9; 3 and 3 would be 6, 
ind 3 more would be 9 


7 and 7 is 14. 9 and 9 is 
so 9 and 7 would be 19 


ind 8, 8 and 2, 


. ~ 2 and 2 is 4, 
and 6 would be 10 


na 7 
i 


i 6 and 6 would be 12, and 
more would be 13 


nd 5,—I mean, 4 and 5 are 9 


and 6 5 and 4 would be 9 (see 
ibove It would be 2 more, so it 
would be 12 


nd 3 are 11 


8,— 8 and 6,—let me see,— 8 

1 2 would be,— 8 and 1 are 9; 8 
ind 2 are 10; 8 and 4 would be 14, 
snd 2 more would be 16 


and 


e means same response as at left. Nos. in 


Mark in arithmetic in Grade I], C+; 


CHART IIL 


A CuHILtp wHo Emp.Loyep INDIRECT SOLUTION 


DATA ON GROUP TESTS 


Time, 
No. errors 


Interview I 
8 9's,—no, 9 8's are,— 9 and 9 is,— 


8 and 8,—put 1 more with it, would 
be 19 


Solution too involved to report in 
this space) (16) 


9 7's would be just | more,— 17 (De- 
rived sum from above) 


-one down from 
See the solution above) 


8 7's would be 16, 
97's 


3 4's would be 12 


9 and 9 would be 18, and 1 more 
would be 17,— no, 19 


2 and 2 more would be 4, and 2 more, 
» 


Same (15) 


3 6's, _ 2 6's are 12; one would be 18 


2 7's would be 14,— 15, 16 


2 8's are 16 


7 and 6 is, 6 and 6 is 12; 2 7's are 
14; carry 1 back, 13 


45's are 20. I put a one (Wrote 120, 
then erased the 1) 


Solution too complicated to report 
here) (32) 


8 3's are,— 2 3's are 6; 8 and 8 would 
be 16, and 3 more would be 18,—no, 
20 


8 6's,— 8 and 8 are 16. 6 and 6 
would be 12. 8 6's,— 6 and 6 are 12; 
8 and 8 are 16 and 6 more would be 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21 


) are the answers. 


min. 


A B C 
30 22 11 
61 35 13 


Interview LI 


9 and 9 is 16 


9 and 6 are, — 9 and 8 would be 
9 and 6,— let me see,— 14 


7 and,— 9 and 7 is 14,— no, 16, 
no, 15, because 9 and 8 is 16 


Sand 7is15 


3 and 4 are 7 


9 and 8 is 16, just like 8 
See solution for a 
first comb. above) 


2 and 4 are 6 


7 and 8 are 15 


3 and 6 are 9 


7 and 9 would be 16,—I mean 15, 
because 9 and 8 is 16; one down 
is 15 


2 and 8 are 10 

7 and 6 is 15 

4 and 5 are 9 

6 and 5 are 11 

3 and &,—let's see; 8 and 5 would 
be— 8 and 2 are 10,— 11 


8 and 6 is 15,—no, 14; 8 and 7 is 
15, so 8 and 6 would be 14 
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A GUESSER 


Sand 9 are 21 
ba ) are 5 
and are 2 

7 and & are 
und 4 are 15 
and & are 1¢ 
} ] s 
| 8 and 

) and 7 are 
+8 are If 
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OMBINATIONS 


Immediate 


te 
ig 1 
Ra re 15 
Ra ¢ 
Sar 
amd are J 
i4 
i ' 
Sa 
8 are ‘ 


DATA ON GROUP TESTS 


Time,—min 23 
No. errors tu 44 50 


Interview III 
und 8 are 36 ( Wrote as at 
right; said’4 I's are 5; m 
$4 and | are 15 


¥ and 6 are 15 


and 7 are 32 
8 and 7 are 12 
4 and are 20) , 
Sand 9 are 32 
2 and 4 are 5 


ire 19 and 8 are ¥ 
t i | are 
7 and § are 28 
Sand 2a t 


) fare 32 
OH and o are ’ 
is 
8 if r 
l i 


\ 
AT THE BEGINNING OF GRaDE III 


Recall 


DATA ON GROUP TESTS 
\ B ( 
lu 5 1¢ 2 
No. error ( 
iew Il Interview III 
i¢ e 15 jand 6 are 15 
i S I mea 
7 and 8 are 15 
ur 8 are 15 
_ i 
‘ 
ame { 
6 and 7 are | 
5 and 4 are 9 if m 
huse i4 the 
) 
5 ; | 1 
> ar 
1 8 and 1 
5 q 7 
far 7 t} 
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INTRODUCTORY COURSES IN EDUCATION 


WILLIAM H. BURTON AND DALMYRA M. IBANEZ 


University of. Southern California 


(He typical approach to education was for years through courses in 
story or philosophy of education. There arose about 1910 intro 
tory or orientation courses in education, designed to give a unified 
of the entire field and to prepare for specialized courses to come 
courses were also open to, and often taken by students not intend 
to teach, thus serving as general liberal courses for citizens in general 
\n introductory course of this nature is now given in most teacher 
ng institutions, but opinion is not unanimous. As an illustration of 
ments advanced against this course we may note the well written 
ment of Mr. C. R. Maxwell,’ who makes four points: 


Introductory courses do not give an overview, but merely frag 


nts of future work. 


Prospective teachers do not need a general survey or orientation 
lo all students in the humanities and sciences. As professional stu 
ts they have chosen the field of education and do not need introdue 
to 1f, 

Introductory courses overlap seriously with later courses thus kill 
Pisce : ) 
} Introductory courses must of necessity be sketchy and theoretical, 
eas training should be as practical as possible. 
(here is clearly some truth in these points but at the moment the ma 
of teacher training institutions reject them. It is replied that intro 
ry courses need not be fragmentary or theoretical and that they can 
organized as to give a coherent overview. Objective studies of over 
re contradictory among themselves, showing either that the method 
estigation is not fully refined, or that overlap exists in some institu 
and not in others. The latter is probably true. It is quite obvious 


some institutions the introductory course does kill interest in late 


xwell, C. R. ‘*‘Orientation Courses in Education,’’ Elementary School Jo 


\XIT (Mareh, 1932), pp. 521-524. 
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specialized courses; in others it decidedly stimulated interest in 
vanced, technical courses. It may be that the skill of the instructors 
not the content in both types of course is the erux. 

T'exthooks for the Introductory Course In 1918, there appeare 
first text for such a course \ score are now in use. These books 
greatly in scope, core of organization, and method of approach, The 
owing list is arranged chronologieally, and if any title is omitted 


pure inadvertence as effort was made to inelude all books in use 


ISIS Judd, C. WH. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Educat 


Boston: Ginn & Co 
1920) Straver, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. The Classroom Teach: 
Work in American Schools, New York: American Book C 
1924 Frasier, G. W., and Armentrout, W. D. An Introduction to Ed 
lion, Chieago: Seott, Foresman & Co., (Revised 1927 and 19 
1925 = Cubbe rley, Bb. P An Introduction to the Study of Educa 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. (Revised 1933 
Dearborn, N. H An Introduction to Education. New York 
\ppleton & Co 
Heinmiller. L. E. A First Book in Education. New York 
( entury (‘o 
ol Wm. C., and Kieth, J. A. H. An Introduction to Teacl 
New York The Maemillan Co No other books making 


ng the Keynote are included here though several are availal 


1926 llom J. L The American Publ Ni hool, New York: The ( 


1927 Brubael er, A. R Teachia: Profession and Practice 2 New \ 
Ihe (enturv Co 
First Revision of Frasier and Armentrout above 
1928 Grizzell, KE. M Education: Prine pli s and Practice. New Y 
The Maemillan Co 





; 


Almack, J. S.. and Lang, A. R. The Beginning Teacher. Bost 


Houghton Mifflin Co 

1929 Clapp, F. L., Chase, W. J., and Merriman, Curtis. /nfroduct 
Education. Boston (Gainn & Co 

Thorndike, E L.. and Gates, A. 1. Elementary Principles of / 

ation, New York The Maemillan Co 

1930 ~Jordan, R. H. Education as a Life Work, New York: The 
tury ("o 

L952 Adams, J. E.. and lavior, W. E. An Introduction to Edu 
md the Tea hing Pro CSS, Ne W York: The Maemillan Lo 


1) : \ \ Th 1 re ca School Syste mm. Farrar « Rinel ardt, 1954 
Burt W. Hi. Introduction to Education, New York: D. Appleton-Centur 
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Schutte, T. H. editor with twe nty three contributors, Orientation 
in Education, New York: The Maemillan Co 

Blaeckhurst, J. H. Jntroducing Education, New York: Longmans 
Green & Co., 

Butterweek, J. S.. and Seegers, J. (. An Orientation Course in 
Education, Boston: Houghton Miftiin Co 

Kirst revision of Cubberley above. 

Seeond revision of Frasier & Armentrout above 


In addition to these texts numerous loeal syllabi are available with 
hout the same titles and variation of content 

The Stated Aims of Introductory Courses.—Practieally every volume 

es explicitly (and the others clearly indicate) that the material (1) is 

beginning students, (2) is for experienced teachers in service, and 
s of an introductory nature designed to acquaint the student with the 
nd structure of American edueation. It would seem difficult to or- 
e material for both beginners and experienced teachers in the same 
ie but a few volumes seem to have done this in part rather well. 

(jranted this unanimity of aim, a number of questions immediately 
ir: 

|. Is there agreement on a general approach through which students 
be introduced to education? 

2. Is there a plan of organization consistently following the indicated 

roach and relating the introductory course to other courses to follow ? 

Is there agreement upon the major topics to be included in the total 


tment ? 
1 Is there agreement on the relative importance of the topies in 
led? 

Are any trends to be noted. either in content or method of o1 
ation ? 


} +} 
| i 


e first two questions may be answered through inspection of the 
the latter three by means of statistical analvsis of content 


The Method of A pproa h At least five general methods of approach 


und. Striking differences in organization and emphasis appear due 
dominant interests of the authors. Professor Judd as one of the 
rs of the scientific method in education naturally stresses the experi 
and statistical attack upon problems. Since this attitude makes 


nent the evolutionary nature of educational institutions and proe 


ess attention is given to deseription. Dr. Cubberley, for vears an 
rity upon school administration and history of edueation, gives 
more space to these aspects than does any other author Drs 


er and Armentrout, being engaged in teacher training, open with a 


es 


~~ 
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ION OF C% 


riVES, OUTCOMES 


ional Objective 


I. AIMS, OBJEC 

1. Edueat 

; 2. Arms of Education 
Outcomes of Educatior 

ATION 
and Phi 


of Various Co 


COMPARATIVE EDU 
1. Comparison of Schoo 
intries 
Schools of England, France, 
(rermany 

Training of Teachers in Er 


Frat (rermany 


£ 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
l Philosophy of Edueatier 
The Teachers Philosophy 


Democracy and Ed 


Il 


ication 


I\ HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
1. European Background 
2. Origin and Development of 
American Schools 
biographies of Educators 
V. SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
1. The Scientific Movement 
2. Description of Scientific Studies 
“cope und Methods of Scientific 
Study in Education 
4. Measurement in Education 
5. Research in Education 
6. Educational Statistics 
VI ‘“ATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


EDU 


Original Nature 
Individual Differences As Such 
1. Individual Differences as Influencing 
the Curriculum 
5. Laws of Learning 


Vil. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DESCRIPTION O} 
1. Deseription of Schools by Levels 
2. Reorganization of System 
Expansion of System 
1. Special C 
b. New Lines of Effort 
and Educational 


tases 


e. Voeations 
(y idance 
!. Adult and Extension 
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TABLE I 


INTENTS IN SEVENTEEN INTRODUCTORY TEXTS 
BOOKS 

Cc D E 

No No. No. ’ No No | No. 
of Per of | Per| of | Per| of | Per!) of | Per! of | Per 

pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent 


15 4 
Is ) 
Is 5 
i 12 4 23 11 Sl u 15 t 24 
15 + 24 > 
11 5 17 ) 
13 4 12 + 12 6 4 ‘ 


23 1! 16 14 20 5 1 ) 
l l 
8 1 27 Ss 20 > 21 
i4 7 Is ") 
41 13 12 1 20 5 20 i 
4 l 
12 4 20 5 20 4 
S 2 
17 ") 
12 4 
4 11 30 9 
12 6 16 5 
12 6 14 4 
36 ll 34 10 ae 26 6 29 a5 23 1137 30 
18 9 | 37 11 xO 12 17 | 10 
21 10) «636 ll 12 3 11 2 
27 ay 
36 ll 34 10 15 7 3 7 17 1 5 Ss 
6 l 6 
10 4 11 2 
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H “I J x: L M N 0 P Q 


No. No. No. No No. No. No. No. No 
Per of | Per | of | Per! of | Per| of | Per, of | Per, of | Per; of | Per! of | Per! of | Per 
ges cent pages cent pages cent pages cent |pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent 


; 10 17 6 55 18 | 15 3 20 6 
15 3 | 20 6 
2 17 6 55 is 
8 i 
67 l4 4 l 
i l 
39 8) 
28 6 
24 7 | 26 7 12 4 \7 3/19 i 37 12 
4 7 | 17 3 19 4 37 12 
26 7 12 4 
16 11 36 12 |105 | 23 24 5 44 9 | 25 8 | 23 7 
21 >. 16 5 | 38 8 27 6 23 7 
25 6 / 20 7 67 14 17 $3 | 25 Ss 
4 5 
20 5 28 6 35 7 | 83 | 17 | 29 10! 27 9 
20 5 ; l 27 9 
12 , Is 4 27 6 29 10 
17 3 is 4 
6 l 27 6 
11 2 
0 14 37 12 31 6 35 12 
4 4 31 6 35 12 
17 ) 21 7 
16 5 
12 3 1143 37 16 5 ae) 11 10 | 13 81 15 |175 | 36 44 15 | 33/10 
12 3 68 Is 16 5 21 7 5 ] sv 18 44 15 17 5 
52 13 
23 6 19 4 16 5 
17 t 76 | 14 | 20 4 
1? 7 10 6 27 6 
20 4 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
DISTRIBUTION OF CONTENTS IN SEVENTEEN INTRODUCTORY TEXTS 
BOOKS 
\ B Cc D E F 
: No No No No No. No. 


Topics of Per of Per of Per | of Per | of Per _ of Per 
pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent pages cent | 


VIII, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM: ADMIN 








ISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 69 21 139 42 17 7 20 6 132 31 (121 2 
1. Organization for Administration 15 5 15 i 16 7 Is 5 17 11 32 7 
2. Finance 17 5 50 12 ie | 12 
3. Supervision ot) 3 18 5 18 1 18 t 
4. School Plant 17 5 | 34 10 l 2 17 4 17 i 
5. Administration of Pupil Population | 11 3172] 22 
: IX. CURRICULUM 03 29 22 7 12 3 14 
: 1. Principles of Curriculum 
; Organization 67 21 
2. Curriculum Reorganization 26 & 12 3/14 
3. Selection of Subject Matter 
: 4. Extra-Curriculum 22 7 
' X. THE PUPII 2; 4/14] 4 0/10/41) 9 
’ 1. School Population, Description of 
: 2. Child Study 12 ‘ 1 | 10) 41 u 
. Individual Differences 14 1 
| XI. THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS ‘1 9 | 71 | 22 | 55 | 26 | 73 | 22 | 35 8 | 37 8 
1. Principles of Teaching 15 7 | 21 6 
' 2. Learning Process 10 3 17 1 is i] 
: }. Methods, General 20 6 16 5 26 12 sO u 18 1 lv ! 
: 4. Classroom Management 11 3 22 7 
| 5. Discipline 
6. Measuring Achievements 3 7 i4 7 | 22 7 
XH, THE TEACHER 16 8 | 21 6 19 H 5 
1. Personal Qualifications 
XLII. EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 10 3 7 2 11 3 
1. General Analyses of Teaching 
2. General Analyses of the Profession 
of Education 7 2 1 I 
Occupational Guidance 7 - 
4. Professional Training 10 3 
5. Certification 
6. Securing a Position 
XIV. EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 32 8 30 7 
XV. EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 2 3 l 
Total 23 | 99 (326 | 99 (212 100 (331 | 99 (420 |101 |450 
Total topics Is 16 16 19 Is 19 
Major topics only i) 10 7 iF) 10 10 


s. The books are not tabulated in alphabetical or chronological order 
Four of the twenty-one volumes listed are omitted from this table. 

c. The page totals are for text only, omitting questions and bibliography. 

i. Figures opposite major heads are totals of the sub heads. 
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No 
BOOKS 
H I j K L Mo6}|OUC«€WwNN o 7, FT @ 
\ No | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
J { | Per| of | Per| of | Per| of Per)! of | Per! of | Per| of | Per| of | Per| of | Per! of | Per 
pages wes cent pages cent pages cent |pages cent |pages cent |pages cent |pages cent |pages cent pages cent pages cent 
: a is a ae | 
2 ll 2); 5l 13 | 80 | 27 | 80); 17 103 | 20 | 62 13 13 4 | 30 ” 
5l 13 | 21 7 | 39 Ss | l4 4 
3 24 8 | 3l 7 38 7 24 5 4 4 
5s 2 | 16 5 10 2 | |} 19; 4] 26 5 13 4 
119 | 6 25| 5/12| 2 2/1 
| 21 4 | 
2% 65 | 92 | 26 | 24 6/39 13 46 | 15 | 34 7 | 13 3 | 12 4) 12 4 
24 6 10 3 21 ‘ 12 4 
29 10 
92 | 26 16 15 13 2 12 4 
65 13 3 
28 | 14 i2 $ 25 8 | 29 6 1 i 20 6 
12 $ 19 6 20 6 
t bel 6 2 
5 20 6 21 i 
29 65 | 77 21 lv 5 16 5 rt 12 130 $2 | 89 17 18 + 61 20 | 59 i9 
1 1 53 17 Is i | 16 5 
5 2 25 5 | 21 7 | 23 5 15 5 15 5 
16 | 77 21 19 5 7 2 | 29 6 | 35 ll 5 9 16 15 | 28 ” 
r 24 15 3 
} 22 Is 3 
26 | 13 21 7 
40 12 28 6 7 2 
- | - 
6 5 | 37 12 | 38 10 53 11 15 3 0 8 17 16 13 j 
25 7 15 i] 10 13 
12 3 7 2 13 t 
2: 6 | 30 6 4 3 
? 15 $ 23 5 26 5 
5 19 5 | 54 is 18 4 6 12 | 3l 10 
5 2 1 29 6 
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diseussion relating very closely to the teacher and give a more even but 
less detailed discussion of the many aspects of edueation than. fo 
stance, either Dr. Cubberley or Dr. Judd. Dr. Bagley’s interest in artist 
classroom teaching leads him to use the teacher and teaching as dominant 
notes. Other writers are frankly descriptive and informational of ever 
thing with no dominant emphasis. <A few stress the career opportunities 
in the field. 

Fidelity to Plan of Organization.—The following summary statements 
contain the composite judgment of the writers and of half a dozen co 
leagues who assisted in analyzing the texts. Statistical justification for 
some of the statements appears in Tables I and IT. 

1. Certain individual books possess a detinite scheme of organizati 
either announced in the preface, or legitimately inferred from the 
rangement of the volume. 

2. Certain of the books possessing such a scheme are rigidly fait)! 
to the outlines. Major and minor headings are logically related to ea 
other. Certain other books depart freely and erratically from their o 
Jines. 

3. Certain of the books have very vague organizations, and a 
clearly do not have any scheme of organization. 

4. Certain of the books manifest considerable evenness of treatme 
as between topics. Other manifest inexplicable unevenness. (See Tables 
[ and II.) 

The Relation to Later Courses and to Further Study.—In praetiecal! 
all teacher training institutions this course will be followed by others 
general method, educational tests, educational sociology, administratio 
school hygiene, ete. Of the volumes listed, one alone, that by Dr. Cubl» 
ley, definitely and explicity relates itself to further advanced courses 
the field. 

Most of the others contain exercises, projects, and bibliogray 
which are common devices for securing further study. In thes 
respects, however, the most severe criticisms are merited. With tli 
ception of one volume, that of Dr. Judd, the exercises and problems 
companying each chapter add practically nothing to the text. | 
neither clarify nor extend the discussion. Of course, individual exe: 
are found in each book which are clarifying, provocative, and enlig 
ing, but taken as a whole the exercises are the weakest element i) 
books as a group. By actual count a majority are straight memory 
tions based directly on the text. Many are vague and deal with fo 
trivia. A considerable number could not be discussed intelligently 
by anyone. A few require of the student information he could not 
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nor readily seeure. An astonishingly large numbes of those vague, in- 
finite, futile, ‘‘discuss’’ questions appear. It is distinctly odd that the 
exccllent example of supplementary problems appearing in the very first 
book, brief as the list was, has not been more widely imitated. 

(he bibliographies were severely criticized by all who examined them. 
As with the exercises, there were exceptions, but in the main bibliog- 
raphies are confined wholly to secondary references. Few original sources 
appear. Not only are the lists secondary but in most instances are brief, 
meager, and wholly inadequate. This is manifestly absurd in an intro- 
ductory text designed to stimulate students to wide contact with rich 
backgrounds and original materials. In addition the bibliographie style 
in many instances was inexplicably amateurish. Many references were so 
incomplete as to cause the student more trouble than no references at all. 


_ 


Sunmary of General Characteristics of Introductory Texts. 

|. At least five methods of approach are found: 

a. Through the scientific study of educational problems 
b. Through deseription of the school and other factors 
ce. Through an analysis of teaching 

d. Through the historical background 

e. Through diseussion of career opportunities 

2. No book stresses an approach whereby education is oriented among 
the social institutions and related to the social order. Many texts include 
such material, some of them in considerable amount. 

%. Great differences in distribution of emphasis due to the dominant 
interests of the authors are to be noted. 

1. The introductory texts, with one exception, do not relate their eon- 
tent explicitly to later courses. 

With these general characteristics noted we may turn to detailed sta- 
\istical analysis of content, which reveals differences in scope and distri- 
bution of content. 

Vethod of Analysis of Texts —Fragmentary analyses of this nature 
iave been made previously and these proved very helpful to the writers.* 


Wager, R. E. An Analysis of the Contents of Six Selected Introductory Texts in 
Fdvcation. Unpublished materials, Emory University, 1927. 
Burton, W. H. An Extension of Dr. Wager’s Study to Include All Texts to Date. 
blished materials, University of Chicago, 1929. 
Reinhardt, Emma, ‘General Introductory Texts in Education in Teachers Col 
leges,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXII (September, 1931), pp. 57-66. 
Gerber, Lee O. ‘fAn Analysis of Some Books Used as Texts in Introductory 
«es in Edueation,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX (December, 

pp. 652-6. Exeellent critical comments. 

Judd, C. H. **The Systematic Organization of Courses in Edueation,’’ School 
w, XLT (October, 1933), pp. 575-584. Not an analysis but suggestions for course 
irement. 
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LSO 
The present analysis includes 17 of the 21 texts available and is far 1 
detailed than previous attempts. The number of pages and the pere 
age of each volume devoted to given topies is shown in Table I which 
eonstructed aS follows: 


1. A total list of all headings and sub-headings oceurring in all bo 
was constructed. New heads were inserted when necessary. 

2. Headings referring clearly to similar material were combined 
commonest te rminology being selected. 

}. Material was classified where ever possible under the heading e 
by the author of the book in question. 

+. In case of doubt as to the proper classification, the material was 
read by a number of faculty members and graduate fellows, consensus 
opinion being used in placing the material. 


TABLE II 








i 


Maso ‘OPICS IN RANK ORDER IN TERMS OF TIMES MENTIONED AND AMOUNT O} 
SPAC SHOWING ALSO RANGE OF DISCUSSION FROM Rook TO Book 
Range fr 
Times Rank Tota Rank book to I 
Mentioned Order Pages Order 
Pages I 
bkiduca Pr 17 l 1005 | 16-130 
Educa il S ¢ 16 2 SOS } 12-175 
Deseription 
Educational System ) ; 930 2 2-139 
Organization 
(curriculum t t 152 i 12-9 
PI pl f Educat 13 5 280 8 1-37 
Edu ws a Profe 12 6 38 ) 7-56 
H f Educ 11 7% 513 7 10-105 
Sev f Educa ll 74 326 6 11-83 
Puy P i 10 9 242 ’ 12-41 
The Tea 8 10's 162 2 »-40 
} ' . ~ s 10 228 l 8-54 
\ f Educa 2 156 15-5 
Ed P 7 2 234 10 24-49 
Edu Or L H ! 10 l 2-29 
( , » Edu 89 14 1-18 
(‘on nt Difficull to Identifu and Classify. A good deal of the 


ial was classified without great difficulty, the headings used by 


authors being reasonably accurate designations. If classification had 


S 


trietly by headings as they appeared in the books, many more hea: 


uuld have appeared in the table 


Llowever, it was often necessa} 


exercise judgment and elassify material elsewhere than under the he 


ist a ih 


al 


+} 
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lature and necessity of this reclassification. 


text 


writer 


Illustrations in the following pages will 
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a few cases 
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in some books under a given heading could not by any stretch of 
nagination be connected with the heading. In still other cases a text 
d contain no mention of certain topics as headings but would contain 
rial clearly dealing with those topics. For instanee one book has no 
cit reference at all to the Pupil Population or its characteristies but 
; actually devote the better part of three chapters to this topie. 
e classification of material in this analysis differs from that of pre- 
s studies, and in all probability would differ from that which might 


made later by other analysts. It is significant, however, that no matter 


t classification is made each analysis presents similar pictures and jus- 
s similar conclusions. The exact scheme of classification is therefore 


so important. 


(reat Diversity of Opinion as to Major and Minor Topics to be In- 


i-d—The number of pages and the percentage of space devoted to 
several topies is shown in Table I. These headings were, as stated, 
ed in part from the books analyzed and in part from the judgment 
iders. Table II presents the major topies in rank order in terms of 


es mentioned. The variation from book to book is also shown inelud- 


if course, only those books treating the given topics. Otherwise the 


est number of pages for all topies except the one treated in all books 


ld be Zero, 


Before summarizing the facts revealed by the tables comment should 


made on a few random points. First we may note the omission of the 


¢ Rural Education from the tabulation. Despite the fact that rural 
ls still eare for about one-half the population and that rural school 


‘ieney is an important national problem, only one of the texts analyzed, 


/ 


f Dr. Cubberley, treats the matter adequately. Most books do not 
mention the rural schools at all. Dr. Cubberley’s material is in 
ed in heading VII-1 in the table. 
lhe faet that discussions of Aims and Objectives are listed for but 
of the seventeen books might be misleading upon mere inspection. 
truth is that most of the books do in faet dicuss aims or goals of edu 
m but under other headings. For instance the heading Philosophy 
lucation often includes good discussions of aims. Combining total 
ons we find that discussions of aim do in fact appear in all but one 
vo books. Odd as it may seem it happens that in one or two instances 


ssions of the problems and processes of education are presented with- 


eference to the aim of education. 
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seen Trom thie tables Tre only Topie to appea 1h all hoo 


ne Pros éSS8 iv is ] robably indies rihe IM rsist¢ nee of 


kes edueation and te aching SVnOonVmMmOoUs leaching ts 


Ss The MOst important aspect ot rhe fix ld By Cot 


trast 
} 


Teacher which deals usually and largely with personal : 
tan I 


hooks with amount ot space ste 
imes. The writers venture iwgest that this tr 


liseussion of the teacher as sue S more sound 


oO} le nec dlise ISSION OF Thre Edue: tional Pro 


itfer sho ild appear in all introd ictory volumes 1) 


7 in all but on all but two. 
een volumes are, respectively, ption o} 
n and Administration of ti NSustem, The 
Education This would seem 
with The Educational 
WUnHAanImMous agrechnie 


some or These 


hooks ly if Potmiils 


These expectations Was found 
irrent emphasis upon the pupil upon pupil 


d-centered school has not affected introductory tex 


The writers again nt a suggestion 


on a pal wit! 


S summarize 


TOpLES approximately is iStonIs 


I 


topies are not the Same Trom hy 


in all hooks thoug 


hooks | »ive. one ha Tiié total 
ivyreemel! 
nor . ADDroOx Imatrel fitteen is also 
Prom hook to hool IS AS divers as the 1 
Six minor topics, two fifths of the total. appear 1n less than ha 


Nine minor topies appear in more than half the books. 
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One major topic appears in but three books and one in but four 
‘references to these topics do appear in some other books but not in 
ent amount to justify classifying as a separate heading 

l'reatment of topies is astoundingly uneven from book to book 
sur extreme cases show no discussion at all in some books, contrasted 
130, 139, 105, and 175 pages in four books. Minor heads show the sami 
on as major. The School Plant gets one page in two books, two 
; in one book, thirty-four pages In one book, and no mention at all in 

hooks The Administration of the Pupil Population vets no me} 

fourteen books but gets 72 pages in one book 

lreatment of three topies only, is reasonably even from book to 

ese being Aim ot Edueation, Science of Education and The Pupil 
variation for these respectively are 15 to 55. 11 to 83 and 12 to 41 
lreatment of the major topics within a given book varies greatly) 
This, of course, cannot be discussed very helpfully as it is quite im 
e to say what the distribution should be. The chief point to mak 

obvious and fTross maladjustments should he avoided Major 

within a given book are found to vary from 7 to 139 pages, from 

195 pages. Two books show mueh more even distribution. 16 to D4 
| to 56 pages respectively. 

(freat Diversity of Practice in Treating the Same Topic.—Great diffi 

rose in analysis and interpretation because many topies can be dis 

| legitimately from any one of several viewpoints. They may be 

d also from angles whieh do not seem logical That they are di 
; treated is one of the outstanding characteristics of the collection 
troductory texts. For instance, Educational Finance may be treated, 


] 


descriptively presenting practice without interpretation and ana 


2) as an administrative problem, (3) as a sociological problem and 
sociological aspects Some treatments | are confined to loeal 
2) others diseuss all phases including theories of taxation 


The Eat nNSION of Educational Opportunity ) may he treated | 


rely listing and deseribing the many illustrations of extension, (2 
scribing the activities of one given school system without urthel 
enee to practice else where or to unde rlving principles, ol ) 


vh a eritieal analysis of the principles upon which extension should 
nd without any very great reference to spé eifie extension activities 
ds of Teaching may be (1) a fragmentary deseription ot one or twe 


» 


device Ss, a tragmentary ad seription ot some gen ral teehn ques 


organized and reasonably complete description of general tee! 


or 4 a diseussion of the psvchelogs ot learning 
eat Dive rsity of Material may he Included under a Topu 
lermore within any given topic, regardless of general view from 
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usion and variation of material and s 

¢ may refer in half a dozen books to half a d 
in) combination of these items In reading the 
t remember that in any given book the « 

hut one or two of the sub points which 
treatment of that topie in that book. Asar 


-LOples but thes may be wholly d 


vy refer to: (1) 1 ‘hild study moven 
ivenile delinquency +) the pre-school m« 
6) hygiene of the school child, (7) the per 
ind physical characteristies, (9) intellig: 


ire. The topic is wholly omitted in s 


iy appear under such headings as (1 
it, (3) physical conditions of study, 
ribution among types of schools, (6 
8) child study, (9) learning process 
1) separately as a major topic, (2 
movement, (3) under educational psycho 
D inder method of teaching, (6 
grouping, Inder curr 
l) 


. —— 
Edueational Psvel ology, its 


inalysis probably reflecting the general uncert 


d reference. It may mean, according to the 


combination OT Ti ‘ollown 2 


3) explanat 


mental age, brain and nervo 


process ot t Lormation 7 


Ss, emotions, capacities, (9) inte 


‘iples of curriculum ma 


if 
adolescent psychology, (14) growth and mat 


opment, (16) mental hygiene, (17) abnormal 


gence 1 ing, 19) elassifieation and grading, 


lopme ni yt CONSCLOUS eontrol of he hi 
23 pupil ael levement 


\* of course. composite Ss vathe re d Lro 


e book similar confusion and very wide d 


found The di isions within om topic VW 


rather bewildering fashion. For instar 
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Puml and His Proaress: 

Primary Pi riod discusses : a characte risties Oot enild ood h 
materials used with primary children, (¢) qualifications and trair 
ing of primary teachers. 

j ( Inte rmediate Pe riod. discusses : A methods ot Teac ne } 
principles of learning, (¢) supplementary materials 
i le Secondary Pr riod discusses : a orvanl ation ot the sehoo ) 
characteristies of the pupil, ¢) eurrent thinking on proble ms 
secondary education. 
tnis particular volume the bulk of actual deseription of the pup 
on comes under other headings than those just listed. Several 


; could be filled with illustrations similar to those preceding 
/ T ré nds Noticeable. - The 


+} 


writers were surprised to find that 


e books have been appearing over a period of eighteen 
rked trends have been developed Three only are 
tems worthy of comment. 

inereasing recognition ot the val 
on as a eareer field and of discussing tl} 


Ihe re is steadily ie of dise ISSIY 


he personal relations ot the 
ective worker to the field. Only three of the first six books discuss 
ing but 10, 7, and 4 pages respectively to the topic. Of the last 
ks, five diseuss it, giving 53, 15, 40, 47, and 13 pages respectivel) 
There is a steady decrease in amount of space devoted to diseussio! 


personal attributes of the successful teache 
eral recent books. 


The re is steadily ineré asing recognition of 


e value of discussing 
ent hie 


I} e tone 18 omitted 


ific movement in education and its techniques. Of the first fou 
only two discuss it and one of these references is a meager discus 
the use of statisties Of the last four books, all discuss the top 
5, 83, 29, and 27 pages 


tems deserving of comment 


There is a ste ady but small increase 


rm tine mmount ol spaee ae oted 
philosop! Vv ol edueation llowever. two ot the reeceent books om 
ading as such 
The topies Edueational Psychology and Edueational Sociology 
the ad finition oft whieh the re s constant argument, appear i hout 
of the books They appear as otten in recent as In earn bh 


unt of space varies irregul 


arly and no trend appears 
The pupil as an element in the situation does not seem to be seew 
led recognition. either throug! more fr quent inclusion as maJor 
through iner ased number of pages his 1s some t cont! 
ney and was commented upon earlier 
4 revisions of texts appear in the list. ear or W remains ti 
e original scheme and view. No important changes are made, dis 
ns being amplified and brought up to date 
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Introductory Texts Vary Greatly in Every Characteristic.—It is ¢ 
hat, from book to book, the greatest differences exist in regard | 
method of approach, scheme of organization, inclusion and exclusion 
content, fidelity to announced scheme, and in scope and distribution 
content. This would seem to present a situation of hopeless confusion a 
even of some immaturity of thought and writing. Genuine weaknesses 
n fact appear but it is to be emphasized that a certain amount of cor 
Isilon better, disagreement, is not only to be expected but is in {i 
vholesome Experimentation, growth, and seeking for better organ 
tion is going on and this, as alway S, produces an appearance of outward 
confusior Personal interest, training, and views of authors also eo 
tribute largely. Furthermore, it is to be emphasized that certain el 
acteristics of individual books cannot be derived from this tabular an: 
is showing comparative practice and the characteristics of the books ; 
Thus. sweeping negative eritieism of given books is unjustifis 
However, on the basis of the analysis, the illustrations, and the inspecti: 
ustifiable to say 
lhe books vary enormously in every single characteristic 
iim to bibliography ) 
2 Certain books have a well thought out scheme of organizat 
Some of these follow the scheme logically, others do not Still other bo 
do not have any clearly thought out scheme of organization. Many dep 


from the vagus outlines thev do have 


re is no agreement among the various writers as to the pro] 
proach or introduction, through which the student is to 


he field 
s no agreement. except for the five topies noted earliet 
material to include in these courses Perhaps there n 
complete agreement due to fundamental differences of philoso; 
ld seem that at this stage of deve lopment it should be DOSS 
closely on certain core items. ) 
0 agreement concerning the m«¢ aning, reference, and 
rtain topies agreed upon for inelusion by a majority 
It would seem that except for one or two—perhaps edueatior 
ind edueational sociology there could be vreater agreen 
to include and how much. 
is, In facet, considerable agreement among the majorit: 





e me aning and reference of a few major topies 











POSTULATES FOR A THEORY OF EDUCATION 
. A METHODOLOGY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


RAYMOND HoLDER WHEELER 
ln ersityu of Kansas 


the first paper of this series’ it was pointed out that science in gen 
is followed one or the other of two thought patterns, from the time 

Ancient Greeks One of these patterns was vitalistic, the other 
nistic. It is important to understand the nature of these two posi 
and their respective faults, because it is precisely to these faults 


e major errors of scientific reasoning and methodology have been 


Ve shall assume (1) that Education faces « xactly the same fypes ol ' 
ms that the other sciences face; (2) that experiment in Edueation 
steful and ineffective unless th« objective ot the experime nt is the 

earetul deductions: (3) that the fear of ‘‘ a tting away trom the 


TI) 


is stupid and harmful, and is resulting, now, in the ignoring 


oT 
4) that those who are ery ing the hardest. today _ about fa fs, have 


st to offer for the cood of Edue ition. This is because, unmindtul of 


story of science, they do not know what constitutes a faet. Those 
re doing the most for Edueation, today, are thinking as well as ex 
enting. Further, it can be demonstrated that, today, there is ar 


mphasis on purely inductive facts (which are never adequate 


mes from a faulty atomistic approach to nature. This atomism, 
s the result ot Inadequate selentifie traming The naive mind is 


1) vitalistic or mechanistic Both positions are atomistie 

ication has passed through the first major stage of its history, the 
rine which the diseove ry was made that the destiny of eivilization 
irtly at least, upon an experimental sclence No two men have 
ited more to this stage than John Dewey and Edward L. Thon 

It was a large order. Now Experimental Edueation faces the task 
isting its views and methods to a universal change in Science 
Lhe change from absolutism to re lativity It wo ild be unable to 


is adjustment if it were not already on its feet as an experimental 


first ot these ad justme nts is me thodologieal. and the mitl il STs 
ng to our best scientific authorities, was diseussed in the previous 
Ravmond Holdet ‘$A Set of Postulates 1 Education The 
ground,’’ Journal of Educational R h, XXVITI (January, 19 
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el ie concept of laws precedes systematic experiment and meas 


' 
i} 


TI 
ment. The problem remains of analyzing more fully the nature of 


entifie law and method But before this can be done we must retum 
the question of vitalism and mechanism. 
lhe issue cannot be laid aside. No matter what the science, a prob! 
eannot be conceived, attacked and solved without logical reasoning 
logical reasoning will inevitably follow the one pattern or the other, unt 
the investigator learns not to do so. He ean learn not to do so only aft 
he has inspected each pattern for its fallacies, and has made the necess 
eorrecetions 
These logical patterns govern the statement of the problem 
method of solving it, and the inte rpretation ot results, usually unreal 
by the estigator because the pattern is usually implicit, consisting 
ininspeeted inferences, implications and assumptions. The assumpt 
ol italism are as follows | There is order, or desien in nature: 
e order is teleological obeys final causes: function determines st) 
}) the plan of nature is a repetition of part-whole systems whi 
the part is subordinate the whole: 4) ‘‘wholeness’’ is the unity 
complex System interr lated by means of a special toree Ol quality re 
ing in the whole; (5) this force or quality is innate in the whol 
the part is an image or copy of the whole : 7 parts come into exists 
through differentiation, because the whole is primary; (8) deduct 
‘nature; (9) the whole is external to its parts 
. that is, determines or regulates them from outside, he 
iw is external \ imposed and the parts are passive victims; (10) free 


s derived from submission, and a merging of the parts into the 


prevailed in the reasoning of Plato 
Fathers, the philosophy of the Middl 
OSOPDY and selence, and again 
arly 19th century. The search for 
Newton, Deseartes, Leibnitz and Spino 


rie earliel psvchologies based | 


ul 
t 


; 
; won 


process of apperception; the absolute 

vs, with attending organic conceptions 
‘omes Of this pattern Indeed, wherevel 
eondition was emphasized, this pattern w 
it in the mysticism both of the orient a 


strong ey idence of it is fo ind today in the biolo: 
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Driesch, the psychology of Wm. MacDougall, and the rise of con 
rary dictatorships. 
e assumptions of mechanism are as follows: (1) There is no order 


sign in nature; (2) causes are efficient or contingent, not final: (3 
verse, from the standpoint of science is fortuitous: 


the structure of the universe is atomie, and pure ly 


structure de 


nes function; (4 
mative; (5) the part is primary and qualities or forees are innate in 
elementarism 6) the complex is derived from the simple by a 
ng or sy nthetie process ot some kind : 7 the whole thus de rived 
mechanical combination of elements; there is no process such as in 
luation; (8) induction reveals the facts of nature; (9) law is merely 
; larity ot events, expressing an empirical predictability, to which 


ng things are passive victims; (10) there is no freedom, except that 
ed in the innate powers of individual parts, henee, if achieved, it 
through the mechanical mastery of one force over another (con 


itice how, for the most part, mechanism is the opposite of vitalism 
hat the mechanistic pattern has generated atomism in s¢ 


It is not 


NI Ows T 


ndividualism in society, and imperialism in polities. 


should be a correlate of civil and revolutionary war peri 


ve that it 
nd the logical basis of conflict theories of biological and social evolu 
ssez faire, hedonism and utilitarianism, Likewise, it is the basis 
sociation and conditional reflex psychology, 
on in biology, the atomie theories of physical science and contract 
re 


the cell tl eory and pre 


es of the State. This is the pattern that generates empiricism rath 
tionalism, and leads to the view that measurement is the basis of 
hat laws lead to measurement. The 


The other pattern assumes tf 
ISN, 


Lit 


an conception ot Democraey is distinctly a product ot mechan 


\merican methods of Edueation 
t, strangely enough, opposite as they are, the two patterns can b 
d into one. Both are vitalistic and both are mechanistic Re 
r that hoth make th assumption of Ls, vitalism with 


respect tO Dal 


j j 
naive rai 


It rs the Same 


to wholes and mechanism with 


tion that makes the one pattern vitalistic and the other, mechar 
lf this assumption is not made. hoth noints of new vanish Not. 
Now thie mode ry point of. ou 

) 


postulates of each 
[raits, either with the 


certain of the 
ij the abandonment or native 


cé is Precise / 
This alone accounts for the 


* the part as the point of re fe rence. 
character of relativity, so prominent in contemporary physics, o1 
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ganismic biology, Gestalt psychology, and the new functionlism in so 
science Notice how this important change alters both vitalism ; 
mechanism We now have one set of postulates instead ot two. Let 

he organismu position Limitations of space require that we « 
dense a considerable amount of reasoning into a few words 


1. Every event is related to every other event, in terms of an absolut 
his absolute is a transposable pattern ot dynamic relationships 
follows universal laws, i.e., a dy namie Gestalt, or transposable whi 
oluteness accrues to transposability of form 
Kvery whole is a part and every part a whole in virtue of the 
ersal duplication of pattern relative to part-whole relationships. 
t. The attributes of parts are derived from their position in the w! 
wholes of which they are members. Hence it follows from three 
‘that all attributes are derivatives. There is no last whole; ther 
more comprehensive one than that which we have. 
) The logical interrelatedness mutual deducibility ) of corre 
hosen postulates transposes to the dy namic pattern of nature, hence 
origin of predictions by means of natural laws 
6. It different phenomena obeyed different laws, interrelatedness 
predictability would vanish. 
7. If wholes were composed, and built up from, parts, nativ 
fore independent properties of the parts must be presupposed 
interrelatedness would vanisl 
8. From the principle of derived properties it follows that wholes 
parts, are dynamically primary. This is the principle of determined 
tion, or the ninth postulate of vitalism, shorn of its vitalism by thi 


post ilate Just above 


9 Kve ry whole by ce finition, has parts There was no first w 
hence the problem of origins is always the probli m of new parts 
tne whole is dynamically primary, new parts come fram an old WW 
through differentiation, with the whole as the frame of reference 

10. But, the old wholes were already structured into parts. W 


1 


rts as the frame of reference, new parts come into existence thr 


sure Both individuation and closure are emergent in characte) 


aspects ol the same process. 


So much for the general aspects of the organismic position. Sul 
apply this logie to the ten postulates back of vitalism and of n 
Sm. to see how he 5 become one set, 


1. There is order or pian in nature, but not in virtue of an ext 
design imposed from outside (deus ex machina). The plan is a ‘‘gi 
deseribable, deductively and inductively, by laws of dynamies 

2. This order is teleological, not in terms of a | re-existence of ext 


design, but in terms of the future state, equilibrium, or in other word 
terms of the laws of energy. Contingent are secondary to final caus 
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SO Structure is stationary function, and function is structure in ae 
The two are interchangeable. Neither is the cause of the other, 
ite ly. 

set ~ ‘ 


The part is subordinate to the whole, but in being so. derives fre 


ind participates in the causal process (emergence 
rhe properties back of parts and wholes are derived from more 
oO] rehensive wholes, ad finitum 
sh . <a Analytiec”’ and ‘*synthetie’’ proce SSCS become individuation and 
whi two aspects of one process. 
vf i! odology IS a simultaneous { mployme nt ot deduction and ! 
very whole is over-summative but none is supernatural. The 
\ mmative character exists as a ‘‘ field property Summative phe 
. na in nature have to do with conservation of energy, and not with 
ere Is tion as such 
Law 1s not imposed from without; it is an expression of natur 
re vithin. Law means self-determination 
1 Evolution proceeds through eompebLlitilve COOPE ratior { oopera 
the primary process 
S we have now said enough to make our discussion of a new 
lology for Education more meaningful in the light of contemporary 
nought The need ota new met! odoloes CTOWS out ot a rey ised 
tion of fundamentals all along the line 
S e deplorable state of knowleda during the middle ages and th 
a resistance of the church againsi scientifie progress for three hur 
ears tell the story of how the vitalistie pattern, with its ove 
sis on rationalism and deduction ean hampe r the acquisition of 
~ eda Che objection of Roger Bacon in the 13th and Francis Bacon 
\7th century to rationalized dogma was not, however, due to the 
deduetion AS Sc! but TO The tae?t that if S 0 Pn ne hse 
\\ 
eck 
? e other hand, the mee histie pattern, W its ovel emphasis 


mpiricism and induction, its unwarranted prejudice against the ex 


of trans-observational phenome na, its blind faith in statisties, its 


hn ge neral, has 


earch for irreducibles, indeed, its appalling naiveté 
d no more in the history of science than the vitalistie pattern. Its 
eism, its artificial compartmentalization of knowledge, its hostility 
| philosophy, may easily have been as harmful down through thi 
es as vitalistie dogmas. 
e are taking for granted the positive contributions of each point of 
Wave theories; principles of maxima and minima; individuation ; 
rsal laws such as that of gravity ; attempts to unify diverse data by 
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means of hitherto undiscovered pl inciples of an abstract character: 


dynamics of form; the concepts of integration, potential, field theo 


nd relativity ; conservation and mass action laws; and thermodynan 
all date from vitalistie pe riods of the past. Statistical analyses ; 
kinetie theory of gases; tre mendous advances in accurate measurem« 


1 iral knowl dge, as in the discovery ot mol eular weights : 


ind struct 


acd aAncCesS 


The first pattern stimulates theory, the seeond, observation The pl 


s to overcome thi pre judices and limitations of each appro: 


eCeSS SO Tar ach ved by re lativ istie phy SICS, organismie biology 


t psychology is largely traceable to this ve ry effort, carried out 


implicitly 
would seem, then, that an inspection of scientific method, wit! 


to avoid the fallaes of both positions, that of native tr: 


in an important advane 


now mnsyp ct the conseq ut nees, for methodology, ot abandon 


ilism and mee} anism, and of accepting the working hypot 


es the aeceptible points which both views had advaneed. 


abso ite 18 fixed aS TO form or pattern only TI ere 1S no i 


to magnitude or complexity. Multiplying instances b 
Ive procs ad ire, theretore., does not. Lpso facto, inerease the cert 


The mechanist has always exhibited as blind a fa 
Uf \ list has in deduction.) Where an infinite numb 


i¢@ Vilai 


knowledac | 


lnetion iS 
epetitions IS possible. iInduetion eannot venerats proot (,emn rali 


do not follow from a m iltiplication OL Cases 


2. On the other hand, deduction, alone, will not lead to predicti 
at abs nee iT obsc rvation, tor ae neral principles must hye diff rent 
with respect to particular phenomena, and particular phenomena « 


nown ol ly through observation. 
}. It follows, therefore, that the most fruitful method of science 
ous use of induction and deduction 
Deduction, relative to observation, vields insight into the 1 
laws ot whok Ss Induction. re lative to ded if 
hether the deduetions actual \ make pore dictions 
how to apply the laws. arrived at deduetive 


iaiy r’¢ ny potheses, alwavs hy nothese S. subject te 


\ 
‘Ss al I 


re theories, deduced in the light of limited experien 
id by means of systematic experiment 
validity is twofold logical consiste ney of ded 
CONSISTENCY with which the deduction makes actual predi: 


Neither criterion is safe without the oth 


rormities Oot events 


In microscopic anatomy, pile up during mechanistie perio 
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7. The elimination of native traits removes from science the problem 
Ores hy. Seientifie laws pertain to the how of processes, i.¢., to nature’s 


mics ods. 
*. Truly empirical laws are temporary makeshifts, and quite unsafe 
illow, unreservedly. Statistical data are ultimately valid only for the 


“ ose of measuring the various errors of prediction, due to inconstane 

onditions. Such procedures as factor analysis are useful only when 

riod litions happen to remain relatively constant, or happen to change in 

1 ner capable of being anticipated. The validity of sound anticipations 

1” ents hinges on sound logical reasoning, based on the assumed con 

; of the dy namies of form. 

. Experiment is not the main source of scientific principles. It is the 

s of testing a deduction. Insight and creative imagination, relative 
bservation, are the important sources of principles 

The attempt to predict a specifie quantitative change at a given 

- at a given time, without having first ascertained the success of a 

general prediction is both stupid and wasteful. One should first de 

ne the invariability of the direction of the change (more than or less 

on Ins sut the direction of the change cannot be invariably determined 

tthe ; i the event can occur at all is discovered This knowledge rests 


still more general type of prediction, by a still more general type 
The reason fer all this should be obvious. <A specifie quantitative 

nge in a given place, at a given time, is the behavior of a part within 
ole. Until the conditions within the whole (its field structure) aré 
n, the direction of the event is uncertain. But furthermore, unless 
namies of fields in general is known, any prediction at all is un 


ll. The genesis, then, of fundamental principles in science, is as 


A principle, or set of interrelated principles, is conceived, predict 
t events ean occur at all. The kind of event, 7.¢., its phenomenal 
is quite a secondary matter, to be faced later, in scientifie pro 

This means that the first laws to be conceived are naturally th 


rene ral. hut they are the most important of all, Several laws of This 
e been proposed for centuries, in one form or another. Wheeler 


ted some of them, namely, (1) the Law of Field Properties, (2) the 
Determined Action, and (3 the Law of Configuration Thes 
redict, in terms of a field theory, how events ean oecur at all In 


reasoning they are constantly implied, hut are seldom stated 


d of not be Ing@ ust ful. because of their veni¢ rality as certain erities 


ey are indispensable. They are used implicit v all the time Let 
these laws predictions of Step | 
rom the laws ot Step I. those ot esti p I] ean bye ae d ee d I} eS 


S ven ral In nature and predict thie direc faon ofa Process and hence 


j 


j y } } j j ? ° 
pnents of more than, and. less than, but not without their basis in 


/ Some of the laws that belong to 1 s Stage of prediction, Step I] 
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EDUC 
i 


made, 0 


In expe rimental situations. These are DD 
change at a given place, at a given tit 
e evidence here, it | 
ire MaxXimum and 
tion laws, 

lso useful 


cannot 


Ve 
neludine t turns out 
minim 


yi pre dietion ‘ 


closure, { 


10es not 
eradient, accele) 
However, these laws are 
measurement 

Exact pre 


and 
knowl« dor 


mati 


an experiment €a 
S ot measurement decided 
non the eoneenption ot | 


tional prinei 
r, and fron 
way he Univers: 


Sore 


tion validates 
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4 vant of detailed observation. Adults do the same thing in ide ntifvn o 
ism With government, aS a consequence ol whieh t} e\ erroneously 
‘ e that an attack upon the one Is an attack ipon the othe (on the 
1) hand, induction, unsafeguarded by deduction, leads to forms of 
t ess that are equally as absurd and disastrous. The child cannot 
wa eat, a snake and a tree are alike (ve remphasis of differences 
4 s sort lead to harmful prejudices, individualisms and atomisms. It 
things that are not split and prevents an adequate eTasp OL intel 
ot miness and unity Ihe inductive method alone, could never have 
( to modern physics. It never built any science, and never will. Rac« 
a eligious prejudices, harmful nationalisms, unsafe and inaccurate 
principles, a distorted conception of the practical, selfishness 
x n science, disastrous economie practices, al] spring from the 
ouree, the inductive pattern, isolated from the deduetive. On the 
v0 and religious dogmatism, political tvrannies, mysticism, vitalism 
l rom the deductive pattern starting with the whol n the absene« 
te induction noticing the parts 
This 4 . 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL 
EFFICIENCY OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 


. HERDA 


rik PROBLEM 


ie number of men employed as teachers in the elementary schools 
S. except for a slight rally in the period 1920 to 1926 has decreas 


ad Sines LS9O W! ile tne numb I ot men teaching in the publie ~T 


ls has inereased steadily from 3,648 in 1890 to 68,738 


ondar\ SCTLOOILS 
1928 the women teachers still outnumbe rthe men in the secondary ‘ 


This proportion has remained practically station: 


almost two to one 


lor several 


Moreover, we find a larger proportion of men in 


ira r hig l nan in the small r 't any advantag is to be rain 
employing more male teachers, the pupils in our smaller high scho 
similar to that obtained in the lar: 


» not sha his benefit in ; 


for retrenchment in school expenditures 


fain questions are brought strongly to the 1é 


Sr] 


women teachers than of men is available at th 


level, why employ men? Are men teachers r 


i 


Is ‘ ithe r sex hett r qualified to teach eer 
\re there social or other reasons why it wo 


seem desirable not to decrease the number of men teachers in our scho 


nto inerease them 


It was with these questions in mind t 


ndertaken. The investigation was earried on along t 


pupils see their teachers day after day, and in many w 
with them more than almost anyone else, it was tho 
I ight throw some light on one or more aspects ot 


Since most superintendents of schools have had the opportunit 
irk of both men and women teachers under their supery is 
the problen seemed wi 


respect to certain phases of 


: ¢ 
HOAaSsSIS O 


ft comp iriso? OT the eflassroom efficienes 0 


ttained by pupils ta 


Ison Was 


ni ‘* Prot = 
, ANXNXAVITIT (Oct 
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same subjects by men, with scores made by pupils taught by women, 


Minnesota state board of education annual written examinations 


WHAT THE PUPILS THINK 


» obtain the opinion of pupils relative to the i] pre ference for me n or 


en teachers, a check list was used. A copy of this check list was given 


] 
: ch pupil in the Senior-Junior High School at Alexandria, Minnesot: 
“s nt on a certain day. This school comprises grades 7-12 inclusive 
of teaching staff at that time consisted of 13 men and 14 women. Thess 
r ls have had contact with teachers of both sexes, not ol ly with these 
embers of the staff but also with others no longer connected with the 
“3 \ total of 220 lists were returned by the boys and 45 by the girls 
Mach check list enumerated a number of characteristics and each pupil 
’ sked by checking in the proper column. to indicate In whieh enal 
= stics he felt men teachers were superior, in which women teachers 
i. superior, or in which he felt there was little differene The traits on 
e was expected to express a judgment were as follows: Taste iz 
knowing how to get along with pupils; popularity with pupils; 
a tS are not afraid to tell the ir secrets: Sense ot humor: h ISINeESS like 
a de; knowledge of subject taught; ability to make subject interest 
, ; 
- ; bility to make subjeet understood: teael ing skill; ibility to wield 
* nfluence over boys; ability to wield good influence over girls; it 
, and participation in extra-curricular activities; participation in 
, nity affairs outside ot school 
(yn none of the items was there una mous agreement as to the supe! 
of either sex. In a number of items there was a decided tendeney 
. rds rating one or the other as superior, and in several the tendency 
; to indieate little difference between the sexes Both bovs and girls 
to agret that men teachers were to he preferred from the viewpoint 
wing a more business-like attitude, possessing a finer sense of 
and in their ability to wield a good influence over boys. The 
: to wield a good influence over girls is the only item in which bot 
; ss Showed a marked preference for women teachers 
\lmost one-half 18.9 percent) of the boys felt that women teachers 
ed in their knowledge of subject matter, whereas a majority (60.0 
' nt) of the girls felt there was little difference: 
s and girls pre ferred teachers of their own sex in whom to eonficde 
pereent and 54.6 peres nt respective ly and felt t ey cou d make 


subjects more interesting (45.8 percent and 38.3 pereent respec 
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Is May hy Important as evidencing the fact that men are bet 


boy psychology and women with oir psychology “ and 


lewpoint more easily than ean a teacher of the oppos 


\ larger umber of boys (43.5 pereent) rate the men teachers hig 


women teachers in their ability to make their subjects underst: 
rls (40.8 percent) feel there is little difference betwee 

96.9 percent) feel that men teachers 

xtra-curricular affairs, while almost the same pro} 

$4.1 percent think there is little differences > milarly ab 

s of the boy Ss 9.9 percent deem the men were more active 


irticipation in community affairs while the girls (52.5 peree) 


} 


e sexes as Dbelng about eq ial Both hovs and ‘ 


tT! rirls feel t 


difference exhibited in general teaching skill 


; 


in food TASTE 


There seems to be a tendenev on the part ot 1 


heir own sex, while girls tend to express a feelin f little pretere) 
course, to a feeling of sex lovalt aps un 
‘the boys. However, it is more apt to be an expres 
adolescent boy for » qualit of ile leaden 
tion demands 
the 


’ 
srevard Nt 


TO eo! Ss] 


lities eo Sick red ck sirable ] ael CTs Was sent 


Cs schools trom whilel } ate hoard results 


. . 
was asked to 


d from 67 
1! adress 
MuImMo!l 
prot SS1O! a] 


cCT'S ; 
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desirable influence over boys ; ability to wield desirable influence 


interest in extra-curricular activities; 
ite subject to practical applications outside 


part icipat ion in com 


girls; 
ty affairs; ability to rel: 
ool; response to supervisory effort. 

\ few of the superintendents sent brief comments with their replies 


are given a few of them, which are typical! : 


Bit superintend nt of one of the larger Systems 1n Minnesota, a man 
nown over the state, wrote: ‘‘In my experience, the above traits 


been largely an individual matter, depending for their possession 


the person rather than upon sex 


There are always individual variations, but as a 


\nother said: 
d women teachers are about alike in general attitudes 


\ third note read: ‘‘ Individuals differ more than the sexes 


fourth man wrote: ‘‘ Having too many women in the schools, espe 
1 the junior high school ave, has produce d a ty my ot boy whos not 


enough to suit my ideals.’’ 
i ‘Il can’t se 


{ superintendent of one of the smaller seh 


fferenee. I have had inefficient and efficient teachers of bot! 


ools stated 


summarizing the responses of the superintendents, it was found 


ey tended to rate the sexes as being practically on a par on a large 
er of the characteristies listed 
len are thought to be more conge) 02.4 percent) and foreefu 
i percent), to exhibit leadership in a greater degre 65.1 pereent 
» show a more business-like attitude (54.0 percent), to be capable of 
g a stronger influence over boys (85.9 pereent) and of better 
heir class work to practical applications outside of sehool (70.5 


and to be somewhat more active in extra-curriculat 10.6 per 


nd community affairs (44.4 pereent) than are the women. One 
nye nae nt said t} IS WaS heeause oft the ir greater nossibilitic S in This 
more eourteous than the men 


pect. The women on the average are 
1 stronger influence over girls 


ereent) and are capable of exerting : 


pereent 


: . 
is no great differs nee he twee! 


The whol . supe rinte rice nts i ( | t] ere 
s indicated, it is like 


infl 


rintendents think that mer 


es in the traits studied Where preference 


favor of the men Onlv in then ability to wield a desirable 
C] pupils of their own sex do the sun 
ich have a particular spher¢ 


men teachers ei 
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S OF THE STATE EXAMINATIONS 
he State Department of Education in Minnesota pre] 
examination in the various high school subjects, including those of 
eiehth erade and some of those of the seventh orade These examinat 


ire based on syllabi for various courses prepared by the Department 


rs obligatory for certain schools, but optional with the larger numb. 


ols in the state Permission to use the results of the tests for 1' 
vas venero isly evranted the write - by the State Departm« nt of Ed 
data presented herewith thus obtained. 
the benefit of re Tet rs who are not acquainted with the wor 


\linnesota state board examinations, ‘a word of ¢ Xp anation in s 


¢ of data for this study is concerned, may we Il be 
e examination is completed in any subject, the papers are sc 
\s immary ol the distribution of the scores it 
State Department of Education from each si 
lividual distributions, a distribution for the entire st 
On the basis of this distribution, a ‘‘ pass 
plan being that 25 percent shall be ‘‘ failed 
nd the highest 25 pereent shall be ealled ‘* pass p 
r administering an examination, prepares a 
pupils, together with the score achieved by eae] 
forwarded to the State Department together wit 
s are rechecked here, and Opposite each student's! 
entered a notation as to whether he has *" passed 
from these lists, as well as from the distribution s 
hools that the data used in this study were obtains 
iabetiea ly by schools and bou 
To secure as nearly a random sample as 
st ected irom ach vol me, largely by c 


; ; 


mac lo secure resul Ss trom schools loeate 
te. No results were used from schools elas 
ich include the smallest schools in the s 
names were signed to their class lists, it was pos 

o determine whether the classes were taught by 
Where this was impossible, the results were not 

ot the same subject Ina particular schoo 

men and women, and where it was impossible to 
udents were ta ight by the various teach rs, the infor? 


uded Phe results from approximately 77 schools 
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red Later, it was found best to diseard the results from certain 
in some subjects because of disere pancies in the numbers between 


yt stribution sheets and the elass ‘ists 


rT’ each school sel eted for the study . two ty pe S ot information wer 


red: first, the number of students passing or failing a particular 
r ation in each school; secondly, the distribution of scores in these 
| S ibject fic lds and schools 


PERC ( ( PUPI Pp ( HW ~ | ) 
N ( ASSES Taw y MI \\ | ( 
N sents a diff f 0-5 I n the nun f ! 
passed the state | ex I 
~ bjec \ \V 
duction to Social Science 
High School American History x 
Modern Histor 
i a) t rat 
ent H r 
I tar (me an Hi 
I : ( zenshit 
I ntary Geograp 
| 
‘ rai > ‘ 
_ 1 st 
Plar etr 
| \ } 
I er Ar x 
I x 
II 
t kkeep 
eral Business x 
means of Table I, an attempt is made to present a summary of th« 
relative to the ability of pupils to pass the State boar examina 
, . a i 
en taught by men or by wome? Kach eross represents a differ 
) pereent or lk Ss in the pr reentage ot p ipils Who DASSE ad The State 
<aminations in a certain subject hetween classes ta ioht hy Té echers 
rent sexes 
ve consider a difference of five percent as h: ng ttle significances 
minate a large number of subjects from the discussion. In geog 
he women have a marked advantage, (25-30 percent They have 
1¢] ibly hy tter reeord in plane veome»;r and arithime tie 5 () 
and a slightly better one in ancient history and modern history 
geography and chemistry (10-15 percent The men teachers 


ght advantage in Latin and bookkeeping 10-15 pereent 
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In Table Il is pre sented a summary based upon the differences iy 


di nh seore by classes taught by men and by women teachers. | 


il 
eross represents a difference in the medians of 5 pomts or less 


crosses In a given section indicate a difference of 5 to 10 points, and si 


Since a difference of 5 points or less in the median is small, and 
ittle significance, we may safely disregard them in our considerat 
Upon examining Table Il we find that men do not possess an advar 
of more than five points in the median for any subject. Women tea 
seem to excel in the teaching of geography and plane geometry 

pupils taught by women in these subjects is from 15 t 
er than those for the men teachers. The median score of p 
women also exeeeds that for the men by from 5 to 10 point 


| iIstory. mode rn history } igh school Ame rican history, ele 


\merican history and elementary arithmetic, though the differ 


ancient history and elementary American history was but slight 


CNVCESS OFT > pDOMTS 


On the whole, with the exception of geography, we may say that 
s little difference in the teaching efficiency of the sexes as measu! 


the State Board examinations In the majority ot subjects there 1s 
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slight or negligible difference in favor of either sex, although t] 


| > 





e tends to be in favor of the women teache rs, and the oreat 


ees are always in their favor. 

ew of the results obtained indieates that: 

ipils tend to rate men and women teachers as be ing about eq 
of the traits listed Where there is a pretere nee, it 1s usually 
the men, except that women teachers are rated far superior 
lity to exercise a good influence over girls. Boys seem to pret 


chers, while girls are more apt to express little preference 


There is a tendency on the part of superinte ndents to agree w 
ils that there is no great difference in the abilitv of me 
achers. They also agree with the pupils in the opinion t! n 

sare apt to be more influential with boys, and women teachers wi 

\len teachers are conside red more foreeful and business , 

ng leadership in a greater degree than the wome1 

im the whole, there is no great difference in the efficiency of m 

eacners as judged by the achievements in the state b ra ¢ 
S The dvantage. howeve1 vherever preset Ss us 
e women teachers In geogray nd plat veon 
esent a decidedly higher level of accomplishment 
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VAKING NOTES FROM LECTURES AND READINGS 


imstance 


neg \ 
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' 
pson, 


; 


ry 


W ho 


+ hiel 
nores Which 


CEOS empl 


s compatible with the purpose for which the 


erms ol 


I 
independent judges might rate a particular 


poor, but the only valid demonstration of their 


the i’ WS by the stud ni wl Oo wrote them 
was primarily concerned with a determinatio1 


would provide the het te I’ inde Xx ot prospect! 


ved a technique of evaluation which was not subje« 


cism mentioned above He used some 300 students and 
e notes for a total of thirty-five minutes on both dictated ar 
erials dealing with verv much the same topies. One we late 
dents took a carefully prepared objective examination over t 
ter d ring which examination ft ev were owed to Se The 
The objective measure of the value of these notes was t] 
e test during which thev were used s technique of mn 
} vas Tall nvew or the purpose tor w ehn the notes ere ] cif 
nted a decided improvement over Greene’s p) ee t ! 
dge render an opinion 
s did not use identical materials for notes and diet m, | 
y experiment technique served » equate the « eu of 1 
on erials satistactorily he results of S stud) ed 
le on dictation The average examination seore based upor 
sentation was 38.80 with a standard deviation (dist ot 11.84 
st to 35.80 with a standard deviation (dist.) of 11.52 for 
eS e difference of three points between these erages 
rver 1 ! its standard che tol 1) 4 , | 
Sig) eanes 
\ RIALS AND CHNIQI — ) 
‘ it write oO] owed Chompso} S ) l rene | The 
‘*t mri 
e mate? S given one roup of students as read e ident 
\\ those riven the other grou n leeture rn S SCe@] ‘ 
Y. e best method of guarant: ng equality of diffie The 
e Time seeping constant the n 1 ( ( ce (,reene s 
re and reading materials were merely ‘‘judged’’- equal in ¢ 
vhile Thompson’s were rendered practically so b S expe 
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HE READING ABILITIES OF SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
SPEAKING PUPILS 


Victor H. KELLEY’ 
tricona State Teachers Co 


NGUALISM and its effeets upon the reading aspects of language is 


’ 
iblem of vital significance to education in the Southwest Large 
ss of the population are bilingual, a circumstance which language 
rs have oftentimes been eager to encourage. Tireman' has shown 
the Spanish speaking children of New Mexico were ‘considerably 
the norm in both comprelhe nsion and rate of reading,’ when meas 
the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test. A study of a bi 
pin Arizona upon another standardized Reading Test should 


oe 
aim 


in determining the extent of the problem of reading 


ree towns in Northern Arizona Flagstaff Williams, and Winslow 
erated in a reading testing program in which the lowa Silent Read 


ests, Elementary Forms A and B, were given during the spring of 
\ total of 692 pupils in grades four to eight were tested, of whic 
13.8 percent were children from homes in which Spanish was 
most entirely 

fic problems undertaken in this study wer 

to Make a Comparison of the reading abilities of Spanish and Eng 
e children in three school Systems, al d to compare the results 
‘ norms established for the tests 

to determine the particular phases of read 


king children are deficient 


lowa Silent Reading Tests are designed to cover a wide range of 
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sures four major aspects of silent reading abilitv; namely, (1 
enslol 2) Organization, (3) Ability to Locate Intormation, 
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ETHODS USED IN PREPARING MANUSCRIPTS FOR PUB 
CATION IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Gi ;ORG BERGLUND-GRAY 
/ é ty of Pittst ah 
PURPOSI 
el st Th was an attempt to learn the methods which pre 
nent writers in the fi lds or psychology and edueation use in prepal 


r MANUSCTIDIS for pub wation 


PROCEDURI 


Obviously, the only way to gain this information was to ask for 
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WVETHODS IN PREPARING MANUS 
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1 
efully prepared outline is a great aid in writing.’’ ‘* More carefully 
urns out to be worth while afterwards.’’ ‘‘I give considerable at 
nn to outlining a report before I begin to write it.”’ ‘*I outline very 
ily and then study and develop the various items ‘T outline 
al times independently on successive day s, each more detailed thar 
receding.’ Twenty three admitted that they make only sketel 
CS ‘Oniv mys main points are segregated and placed in st ence 
ne very roughly—-just a few main heads.’’ \ very genera 
nut line Two claimed that they make no outline at all 
m if ever make a written outline of any manuscript ls I 
general outline in mind but not on pape 
he second question was, ‘‘Do vou write the first di h nd 
ter or dictation Twenty-nine answered that the \ e the 
t by hand. ‘‘I write the first draft of all articles, addresses and 
und.’’ ‘*T formerly wrote the first draft on the typewrite1 
do it by hand in peneil.”’ ‘‘T invariably write the first draft b 
Six said they use a typewriter for the first draft. ‘‘Us hy 
( By typewriter when I know what Want to s oul 
e first draft.© ‘‘I prefer to dictate the first draft, and find the 
me most satisfactory Several said that thev use mor in one 
[ typewrite that material which flows easily, and write nm 
eh is laborious to think out 
In answer to the third question Do vou revise by han y 
wr dictation ?’’ thirty-seven said by hand, four by typewrite nd 
dietation 
e fourth question was, ** How long after vou write st drat 
revise it?’’ Twelve said that thev revise a arious inte S d 
e no preference ‘*Whenever I feel like it.”° **‘ Whenever co 
s permit.’’ One revises immediate \ 1 re S is 1 a ong 
er vet rewritten anything at a later date.”’ Eight revise thin 
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there is time.”’ ‘‘The first draft should ‘get cold’ before trying to revise 
it.’’ “‘I prefer to let the first draft lie fallow; but who can do it these 
days.’’ 

5. The fifth question was, ‘‘Do you read your material aloud in revis- 
ing it?’’ Ten answered, ‘‘ Yes’’ and thirty, ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘I always read m) 
material aloud before it is typed.’’ ‘‘Reading aloud enables me to im- 
prove sentence structure.’’ ‘‘I never read my material aloud.” 

6. The sixth question was, ‘‘Does your first draft contain all your 
research evidence, or is it more sketechy?’’ Twenty-one said that they 
make the first draft as complete as possible. ‘‘It is as complete as I can 
make it at the time.’’ ‘‘I never write until I am thoroughly ready, and 
then rapidly and finally.’’ ‘‘ All. I then eliminate later.’’ ‘‘T try to get 
it all in. In revision a lot of stuff is transposed to make it systematic.” 
**T include everything. The second draft is usually in the form of con- 
densation.’’ Fourteen make the first draft more sketchy. ‘‘ The first draft 
is just a bird’s-eye-view.’’ ‘‘ Just the general idea.’’ 

7. To the seventh question, ‘‘Do you have some one else read and 
criticize your written material before publication ?’’—twenty-four said 
‘*Yes,’’ nine said, ‘‘ Oceasionally’’ and ten said, ‘*‘ No.’’ ‘‘ Yes. By several 
persons of different types.” ‘‘Yes—a seminar if possible.’’ ‘‘No, th: 
editors are erities enough.’’ 

8. The eighth question was, ‘‘Do you check the accuracy of all rete 
ences and quotations on your final draft?’’ Thirty-eight said, ‘‘ Yes 
‘* All references and quotations are carefully checked on the final draft and 
also on the page proof.’’ ‘‘ Yes—check and recheck.’’ Three said, ‘* Som 
times.’’ ‘‘Most of them, but I won’t kill myself checking the few whic! 
are hard to get hold of if I have reasonable belief in their accuracy 
Two answered no. ‘‘It is too much trouble.’’ ‘‘I am reasonably earefu 
when I copy the quote.’’ 

9. The ninth question was added to the last twenty questionnair 
sent out. It was, ‘‘Do you get permission to use all quoted materia!’ 
Of the eighteen answers, ten said, ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Invariably.’’ ‘‘ Always 
Four said that they did for long quotations but not for short ones. Tl: 
said, ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘No. What is publication for, except to make our ih 
available to others?’’ One said that it ‘‘depends on the source.’”’ 

10. The additional comments requested were varied. One aut! 
who is also an editor, advises writers to put a ‘‘summary or conclus 
at the end of a manuscript. Often this discloses some omission (so! 
thing in mind but not on paper) or suggests some improvement in 0! 
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or manner or presentation.’’ Another believes that ‘‘ young writers need 
»ractiee, expert criticism, and more practice.’’ A prominent textbook 
vuthor adds, ‘‘Do not follow the advice of English teachers to make an 
outline, beeause it leads to stilted writing.’? However, another says, 
“Get a standard book on the subject and read it.’’ Perhaps the most 
appropriate advice was, ‘‘Find what method works best for yourself and 
stick to it.’’ 
CONCLUSION 

To those who have been trained in formal methods of preparing 
written material, some of the answers to the above questions sound ridic- 
ulous. However, coming from eminent authors, the conflicting replies 
indicate that specifie rules for writing are appropriate only for certain 
writers in certain situations. There is no generally accepted procedure 
for preparing manuscripts for publication. 

What implications, if any, the above results have for the various in- 
‘erpretations of thinking, the writer will not venture to suggest. It is 
perhaps significant that in most cases profound ideas are developed by 
handwriting, although one author advises that ‘‘all thinking should be 
done before beginning to write.’’ It may be significant also that most 
authors allow extended intervals of time to elapse before revising their 
material, Certainly the returns signify the fact of individual differences. 




































A DISCUSSION OF THE SLX, SEVEN AND EIGHT YEAR LEVELS 
OF THE STANFORD-BINET SCALE 


CORNELIA BELL ROAcH 
Publie Schools, Buffalo, New York 


In the April issue of School and Society Stuart M. Stoke’ discusses 
his findings concerning the performance of seven-year-old children in the 
Stanford-Binet Seale. Mr. Stoke’s data concur in the main with the 
results of a study previously made by Richard Madden.? These two 
writers agree that there might well be a revision in the eight- and nin 
vear-levels of the Stanford-Binet Seale. 

These two articles stimulated the writer to examine the records of the 
performances of certain five-year-old children in the Stanford-Binet 
Seale to see what variations exist in the lower age levels. This scale was 
given by members of the Department of Psychological Examinations of 
the Buffalo Publie Schools for the purpose of selecting entrants for the 
primary department from a number of children who had had kinder 
garten training but were too young, chronologically, for enrollment in 
first grade. Some of these children were, in the opinion of their teachers 
mentally, physically and socially ready for first grade. Others were, in 
the opinion of their parents, equally ready to enter this grade. The chron- 
ological ages of these children range from five years and no months (5-0 
to five years and seven months (5-7) with the median age five years and 
five months (5-5). The mental ages range from four years and ten 
months (4-10) to eight years and two months (8-2) with a median menta! 
age six years and four months (6-4). The L.Q.’s range from 88 to 154 
with the median 1.Q. 117. Children of all sections of the city are ir 
cluded in this particular group. Racially and economically the group 
is heterogeneous. The records of 254 children were available for exam 
nation. The following diagram shows the paired chronological and men 
tal ages of the 254 children and the total number of children for ea 
age group. 

Table I shows the percentages of successes for each year of the St: 
ford-Binet from five through eight. Since only eight children failed om 
or more tests at the four-year-level and twelve children were success 


‘Stoke, Stuart M. ‘*The Eight and Nine Year Levels of the Stanford-B 
Seale,’’ School and Society, XXXVII (April, 1933), p. 459 
* Madden, Richard. ‘*‘A Note on the Eight and Nine Year Levels of Stan 
Binet,’’ School and Society, XXXVI (October, 1932), p. 576. 
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DIAGRAM I 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGE TO MENTAL AGE 
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heyond the eight-year level, the percentages of successes for the fourth- 


year and for the ninth-year have not been considered in this study. 


TABLE I 
CENTAGES OF SUCCESSES MADE BY FIVE-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN ON EAcu TEST OF TIII 
STANFORD-BINET SCALE FOR YEARS FIVE THROUGH Ele 


Percentages of Successes Based on 254 Cases 





Test seingiinainins iad aanwidiels 
No. Year 5 Year 6 Year 7 Year 8 
l ag 74 34 19 
2 93 78 72 3 
3 a7 75 48 28 
4 us 82 65 30 
5 &5 69 49 26 
6 93 52 25 3 


The low comparative percentage of suecess, Test 5, Year 5, may be 
due to the fact that the time element in this test plays so important a part 
the suecess or failure of the performance. Test 6, Year 6, and Tests 1 
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and 6 in Year 7 seem to be farther removed from the experiences of fiv: 
year-olds than the other tests of these years. Tests 2 and 6 in Year 8 
seem to present greater degrees of difficulty for these five-year-olds than 
the other tests of this year. 

For this group of five-year-old children Test 2 in Year 7 is easier than 
Tests 5 and 6 in Year 6 and Test 4 in Year 7 is easier than Test 6 in 
Year 6. Tests 3, 4 and 5 in Year 8 are somewhat easier than Test 6 in 
Year 7. Specific training in shoe-tying is given to the kindergarten chil- 
dren of this city. An appreciation of pictures and the ability to express 
this appreciation are also developed. Apparently the specific training 
that these children receive is of advantage to them in the performance of 
Tests 2 and 4, Year 7, of the Stanford-Binet Seale. 

[t is possible that another group of children of the same chronological] 
ages would not have the same pereentages of successes as this selected 
group of superior children have. These data seem to indicate that cer 
tain tests in Years 6, 7 and 8 might well be interchanged or replaced with 
other tests that are not so closely connected or associated with the ac 
tivities of the school. 

These findings may be of some value to the authors in making a revis 
ion of the Stanford-Binet Seale which is such a very valuable elinieal too! 
for those who are interested in measuring the mental ability of childre: 
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A DEVICE TO FACILITATE THE SCORING OF TESTS 


H. T. MANUEL AND JAMES KNIGHT 
University of Texas 

In the development of standard tests during the last few years con- 
siderable effort has been made to reduce the time and effort required in 
scoring. Usually at least two operations are necessary—(1) determining 
‘he correctness of the answers given by the pupils and (2) counting those 
that are correct. Commonly keys are used to assist in the first of these 
operations. In general, improvement has been in the direction of redue- 
ing the attention which has to be given to the content of the answers and 
improving the form of the test paper or key. It is easier, for example, to 
compare one-place numbers on a key with similar numbers on a test blank 
than it is te compare words with words, and easier to follow the answers 
i! they are all placed in a vertical column than if they are scattered over 
the page. 

Sometimes, indeed, keys have been eliminated through the use of 
deviees by which the correctness of the pupil’s response is indicated auto- 
matically, as by the use of a carbon or a perforating stylus or by running 
the answer sheets through a printing press to block out the incorrect 
answers. It is then necessary only to count the answers which appear in 
certain easily identified places, as for example in the only squares which 
appear on the reverse side of the sheet. While these devices greatly reduce 
the labor of scoring, there are certain disadvantages of expense and in 
some cases of patent restrictions. 

The purpose of this brief note is to deseribe a device which has been 
developed by the writers in collaboration with their students. While it 
utilizes a key, it eliminates attention to the content of answers and re- 
quires only that the scorer count the responses which lie opposite certain 
marks. The accompanying illustration’ shows the scoring stencil super- 
imposed upon the pupil’s test blank. The scorer merely counts the circles 
that lie opposite the short horizontal lines. In this arrangement only two 
vertical columns are used for five-response items. The elements of this 









device are not at all new; the novelty (if any) consists in the particular 
way in whieh familiar elements have been combined, a combination which 
the authors have found to go far toward reducing the time and effort of 
scoring. 

’ From an experimental edition of a Scholastic Aptitude Test for High School and 
eae by HW. T. Manuel, James Knight, Woodie Mae Anderson, Edna Mae Boles, J. A. 
vd, and R. C. Jordan. 
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EDITORIALS : 


PRINCIPLES VS. PATTERNS OF TEACHING 

THERE are two almost universally employed, but yet very different 
pproaches to the problems of classroom instruction to which the student 
»! edueational problems should be alert. The one approach is made from 
observed uniformities, principles, and generalizations and the other 
ihrough patterns of teaching, techniques, and teacher activities. In the 
one instanee one attempts to define the constituents of good teaching by 
indicating the characteristics common to a number of good teaching situa- 
tions, such as, adherence to the laws of distributed practice, exercise, and 
effect, or the principle of individual differences; in the second instance, 
one attempts to define good teaching by indicating appropriate patterns of 
teaching, such as, the unit contract method of instruction, the project 
method, ete., techniques for performing this and that aspect of teaching, 
and the many specific activities involved in teaching. While patterns of 
ieaching, techniques, and specifie teacher activities are not synonymous 
terms they do serve the common purpose of indicating as precisely as 
possible the things to be done in specific teaching situations. 

Each of these approaches to teaching has its specific advantages and 
disadvantages. The great advantage of the technique approach to teach- 
ing is that it is definite. It furnishes the teacher with assistance that 
indicates precisely what is to be done in particular teaching situations, 
and the teacher does have to do something very specific about each of 
these many situations which arise in teaching. The great diffieulty with 
this approach to teaching is that the specific situations to be dealt with 
are so numerous. As a matter of fact, in many respects each situation is 
inique. With this thought in mind, how does one know then what to do? 
(ne may, of course, turn to the so-called typical situation. This is, of 
course, helpful but there are no typical situations and this approach 
‘caves a very large unoceupied area of specific situations about which 
something must be done. The so-called generalized pattern of teaching 
s really a very specific pattern of activities assumed to be equally effee- 
i've with all teachers, pupils, and situations. To the degree that each 
‘caching situation is unique, the teacher’s choice of procedures depends, 
221 
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upon her purpose, the pupils taught, the subject matter, the teacl 
herself: her training, experience, and special capacities, the availab 
materials: textbook, supphes, and equipment (these vary greatly fror 
one school system to another) and the socio-physical environment 
which the learning takes place. There is a tremendous amount 
lost motion in teaching arising out of the attempt of educational patt 
makers to treat all teachers, pupils, and teaching situations as if they we 
alike The techniques ot teaching are the tools of teaching and ea 


SI ould be chosen for the purpose which it is to st rve. As with all tools 





they are most helpful when they serve the particular purpose for whi 
thev are chosen. 

Important as these techniques of teaching are for the elassroor 
teacher, because of their numerousness, when one attempts to anticipat 
them, as one does in the training of teachers, one finds himself lost, 
swamped by the magnitude of the task. Largely because of this fa 
many persons find that the only practical approach to teaching will 
found in the deve lopment of the principles of good teaching. Princip 

/ of good teaching may arise from custom and tradition, from one’s ov 
1M rsonal experience S, and from history, science, or philosophy Asi 
from their souree, they have the common purpose of supplving the teach: 
with a vehicle by which the experiences with past situations may 
brought to bear upon present and future situations. Thus the importa 
of principles. 

This approach 1S subj ct, however, to two particularly disturbing lin 
tations. First, valid as the principles of good teaching may be, they 
not techniques, and they do have to be translated into techniques bef 
they can he applied Llow then mav one ve rify these applications? {) 
may validate the principles of good teaching by already well-establis 
techniques of research, but how is one to validate the applications? 
the second place, the principles of teaching are of varying universal 
lhe principle of individual differences, for example, appears to be 
versal The prineipl ol distributed practice, on the contrary, appe 
to be of limited universality. As a matter of fact, when one recalls t 
while distributed practice was on the average superior to coneentral 
practice, there were many individual exceptions to this rule. Maay m 
ciples, therefore, true in general, are not necessarily true for partic 
teachers pupils, and classes. The approach through principles le; 


theretore, large unoccupied areas ot application. 
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[he dilemma in which one finds oneself is particularly disturbing when 


acl 
"ae attempts to evaluate some particular segment of teaching or when one 
fro es to choose one’s own teaching procedures according to the conven- 
a s of science or philosophy. The teaching that one does or observes is 
nt ays composed of specific teacher and pupil activities, materials, and 
tte ditions. What are the criteria by which one judges these or chooses 
sia t todo? How does one then bridge the gap between theory and prae 
eas This is the teacher’s everyday problem. This problem is at the 
ite ndations of all attempts to measure teaching ability. It is also inherent 
= all programs for the training of teachers. Is there any very funda 
ntal conception of this issue in programs for the training of teachers? 
we ‘his problem also arises, for example, when one studies experimentally i 
“ipa relative merit of the unit contract and the project methods of teaching 
- the distribution of practice. While one may judge from the literature 
£9 lucation that it is generally recognized that there are principles and 
aT tterns of teaching, the full import of these different approaches to the 
blems of instruction appear not to be fully realized. 
sand A. S. Barr 
Asi 
ee PUPILS AS PERSONALITIES 
LN Just that many self-conscious individuals as there are pupils face 
ta e school teacher. Each of these personalities is to be guided as one of 
active group, all of whom have tendencies and abilities for common 
lin rposes, In union with others to increase knowledge, and have capac- ; 
\ es to understand the value of codperative work. 
of lhe value of skill in physical activities is one of the natural apprecia- 
0 ns of many which may be developed for most of the pupils. It is 
is re ly attained by self-directed experiences but needs organized under 
nding of the ways and means and enthusiasms for effective self ; 
al ne. ' 
rhe value of intellectual attainment is recognized and, within the 
my ve of mental abilities, a beginning has been made with the oppor 
t ties for direet experiences of the pupil. To maintain these impres 
ra s of value. suggestions of cooperation, and the demand felt by each 
pr son for wider appreciations, requires an art as well as a skill of in 
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When in the above paragraphs the appreciation ot traming and of 
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indations; a central office has 
ened in Washington, D. C., in 
n with the American Council on 
n: the Executive Committee of 
\ recently devoted a week of 
s and intensive study to the prob 
lved: and over two thousand 
studies in secondary education 
en abstracted to secure a sound 
improved standards. 
Washington headquart rs, opened 
ber, are in charge of Walter 
Eells, who has been granted leave 
e from his work at Stanford 
ty to act as Codrdinator of Re 
r the national study. He will be 
y M. L. Alstetter of George 


C* llege for Teachers 


neral Committee of twenty-one 


presenting the SIX regional 
is, with five advisory members, 
tudy. The Executive 
é nsists of the following: New 
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A sac " on, Jesse RB Davis, 


Universitv; Middle States Asso 
D. Grizzell, University of 

I nd Richard M. Gummere, 
Committee I Admissions 
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William Penn ¢ rter Sehool 

i Southern Association, J 
smith, North Carolina Stat 
nt I Edueat n, ind ] sepl 
George Peabody College; Nort 
Association, George E. Carrothers, 
if Michigan, and J. T. Giles, 
state Department of Eduea 


thwest Association, Henry M 

18 and Clarke High School. 

and Western Association, Wil 
Proctor, Stanford University 
00 abstracts of significant re 


lies in the se mdary education 


been made during the past 
the direction of the Executive 
vith the om tion of four 
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teen specialists in several leadin schools 


of education in different parts of the 


country. These abstracts have been used 
as the basis for tentative checklists of 


several hundred features judged to be 
characteristic of satisfactory or superior 
secondary schools. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
and the Washington research staff spent 
a week together at Montreal, North Caro 


lina, in September studying and revising 


these tentative checklists, preparing stat 
ments of guiding principles, studying d 


sirable procedures, and outlining plans 


for the promotion of the study during the 





current vear. 





The research staff is now engaged in 
revision of the material which will be sul 
mitted before Christmas to two or three 
hundred secondary-school principals and 
other leaders in the field of se ondary ed 
eation for criticism and suggestion. It is 
expected that before the year is over a 
at dv of mate rial will he developed whicl 
will be sufficiently satisfactory to warrant 
experimental try-out in several hundre 


representative secondary schools, bot! 


publie and private, throughout the United 


It is not intended that uniform stand 
is will be applied in all parts of the 


vuuntry, but that flexibility will be pr 


ted. not onlv in different sections but 
lao amor different schools in the same 
stat or sectior Sehools will not be ex 


ected to conform to any one pattern, but 


will be encouraged to develop progres 
sively better ways of attaining the obj 

tives whicl they set for themselves It is 
the earnest hope of the Committee t lt 


velop methods of identifying good secon 
iry schools which will not only be more 
flexible than those now in use, but als 


will emphasize the quality oft the e 


tional process and the nature of ‘ 


A en 
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